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e If we locked to the country where the cauſe of war was {aid 
| « lyto * the ſfiruation of the United Province: appeared to me ta 
a 


iſh abundance of prudential ents in favour of peace. If we 
© looked to Ireland, I faw nothing there that would not diſcourage a 
©« wiſe ſtateſmen from putting the connection between the two Ring- 
„ dom to any unnec hazard. At bome, if it be true that thera 
fre ſeeds of diſcontent, war is the hot-bed in which theſe ſeeds will 
* ſooneſt vegetate; and of all wars, in this point of view, that war is 


3 * moſt to be dreaded, in the cauſe of which kings ma uppoſed . 
* 5 de more concerned than their ſubjeRs.” - I.” * 
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« THE following are the meafures which 
prudence directs to be obſerved at the 
commencement of a war. | 
« 1, Suppoſing the reafori of the war is 
juſt in itſelf, yet the diſpute ought to be 
about ſomething of great conſequence : Since 


it is better to relinquiſh part of our right, 


when the thing is not conſiderable, than to 
have recourſe to arms to defend it. 

* 2. We ought to have at leaſt a probable 
appearance of ſucceſs; for it would be a 
criminal temerity to expoſe qurſelves to cer- 
tain deſtruction, or to run into a greater to 
avoid a lefler evil. 

* 3- Laſtly, There ſhould be a real neceſſity 
for taking up arms; that is, we ought not 
to have recourſe to force, but when we can 
employ no milder method of recovering our 
right, or of defending ourſelves from the 
evils with which we are menaced. 


«© Theſe meaſures are agreeable not only to 
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the principles of prudence, but alſo to the 
fundamental maxims of ſociability and the 
love of peace,—maxims of no leſs force 
with reſpect to nations than individuals. By 
theſe a Sovereign muſt therefore neceſſarily 
be directed: Juſtice obliges him to it, in 
conſequence of the yery nature and end of 

| Govern» 


Government, For as he ought to take par- 
ticular care of the State and of his ſubjects, 
he ſhould not expoſe them to the evils of a 
war, except in the laſt extremity, and when 
there is no other expedient left but that of 
arms.“ 
Burlamaqui's Principles of Politic Law. 


CONSIDERATIONS, &e. 


_ time is now at hand, when every heart 
'A. | uſed to exult at the approach of that ſea- 
ſon which lengthens the light of heaven for the 
occupations of peace, dilates the ſoul of man 
with gratitude, and ſupplies his wants with un- 
ſparing profuſion. But this the ſeaſon of hope 
and joy is, by the circumſtances of the times, 
converted into a ſullen interval of terror and 
ſuſpenſe. The queſtion now is, whether the 
new year ſhall revolve to the chearful ſong of 
unſuſpecting ſecurity, or to the laments of ſor- 
row, and the din of war: Whether the day 
ſhall be lengthened, and the ſpring retutn to 
bleſs and enrich the countryman in his fields, 
the manufacturer in his warehouſe, and the ad- 
venturer in his voyage ; or whether our fertile 
vallies ſhall be changed into depopulated waſtes, 
our artificers ruined by a ſuſpenſion of employ- 
ment, our merchants impoveriſhed by an inter- 
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L231 
ruption of trade, our people oppreſſed under an 
enormous taxation, and our friends ſwept off 
the victims of famine, peſtilence, and the ſword. 
A queſtion ſo alarming naturally diſpoſes 
the mind to the moſt ſerious conſiderations ; 
but alarming as it appears upon this ſtatement, 


it perhaps does not include the whole of the 


alternative. The queſtion then not only af- 
fects the intereſts of the preſent generation, but 
the intereſts of all our poſterity : It is not mere- 
ly confined to the iflues of the preſent war, but 
ſeems clearly deciſive of the fate of the conſti- 
tution itſelf, inafmuch as at the concluſion of a 
long, bloody, and expenſive war, the ſpirit of 
diſcontent which is reported to prevail even at 
preſent, acquiring new pretexts. from the mis- 
fortunes that may attend it, new ſtrength from 
the depreſſed ſituation of our affairs, embolden- 
ed by that wearineſs and diſguſt which follow 
every campaign, and co-operating with the en- 
creaſing ardor of the people to obtain a reform, 
may, under .raſh management, lead ,to conſe- 
quences which experience tells us are probable, 
and which it is our duty to deprecate, as it 
may hereafter, be our fate to deplore. 

Upon a criſis thus awful and tremendous, 
the people of England are called to decide. If 
they approve the meaſure, as juſt, boſtilities 


* 
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may be carried on with vigor. If they think it 
right to remonſtrate, no miniſter will dare to 
involve them in the calamities of war. Upon 
their virtue, wiſdom, and public ſpirit, depend 
the eſtabliſhment of a peaceful commercial ſyſ- 
tem, the intereſts of rational freedom, of en- 
lightened humanity, of pure religion; a ſtake in- 
comparably greater than the moſt powerful em- 
pire ever poſſeſſed ſince the ereation of the 


world! 


With what temper ought we then to com- 
mence the diſcuſſion of ſo vaſt and overpower- 
ing a ſubject? Or how ſhall we ſufficiently li- 
berate our minds from thoſe prejudices which 
have grown with their growth, and become in- 
terwoven in their texture? How ſhall we acquit 
ourſelves of this incumbent duty, influenced, 
as we are wont to be, by hopes and fears, by 
the ties of gratitude and affection, by habitual 
deference, by former pledges, by preſent con- 
nections, and by the alternate ſway of thoſe vi- 
olent paſſions which occurrences, both foreign 
and domeſtic, are calculated moſt powertully 
to excite ? | 


Amidſt theſe occurrences there is one, the 


Force of which it is our duty in particular to 


obviate, as it is of all others the moſt likely to 
have A deciſive effect, at this time, upon the 
42 mind 
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mind of a generous people, diſtinguiſhed not 
more for their warlike virtues, and a romantic- 
love of freedom, than for loyalty to their mo- 
narchs, and the godlike qualities of juſtice and 
mercy. 

Wich ſentiments ſurely of the deepeſt com- 
miſeration muſt this people have read the fate 
of the unfortunate Louis, while no terms can 
adequately expreſs their deteſtation and abhor- 
rence of that barbarous faction, who, contrary 
to the forms and - ſpirit of juſtice, contrary 
to the ſenſe of the people they repreſent, con- 
 trary to the laws of God and man, have wan- 
tonly polluted the capital of 'a populous and 
once flouriſhing kingdom with the blood of 
the mildeſt monarch that ever ſat upon an abſo- 
late throne ! 

When the aggravating circumſtances that at- 
tended this unparalleled act of cruelty and out- 
rage are exhibited to the nation in the alarm- 
ing expreſhons of an impaſſioned eloquence, I 
ſhould dread the effect that might thence be 
derived upon a queſtion which certainly ought 
to be tried upon its own merits, and in juſtice 
kept free from the bias of ſuch conſiderations : 
1 ſhould dread the conſequences of ſuch an ap- 
peal to the feelings and honor of the Engliſh 


nation, did 1 not recolled an inſtance when 
their 
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their feelings gave way to policy, and when the 
purſuit of honor was for a white ſuſpended by; 
the. apprehenſions of intereſt; did I not recols 
lect that the fave-trade is ill ſanctioned by its 
legiſlature, that it i] trathcs in the blood and 
miſeries of our fellow-creatures, to the preven- 
tion of all the bleſſings of civil ſociety, the eſta» 


bliſhment of peace, happineſs, commerce, and 


liberty, of impartial laws, of a pure adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, of a mild, beneficent religion, 
in the vaſt uncivilized regions of the African 
continent. 

When I recollect this fact, (though grieved 
that ſuch a fa& ſhould exiſt for the ſupport of 
my argument) I cannot think that the Engliſh 
people will ſuffer their paſſions haſtily to urge 
them to a romantic cruſade, nor that they will 
deem it conſiſtent to place themſelves in the 
moral chair, while ſuch injuſtice is executing by 
their own hands, and while ſuch a ſtain of 
blood is imprinted upon their national _ 
racter. | 

It is therefore to be hoped, if they think that 
they are bound to ere& themſelves into the 
avengers of royal innocence, and to commence 
a ſort of exterminatory conteſt from the honor. 
able feelings of humanity and juſtice, that they 


would 
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would at leaſt place themſelves in a condition 
to begin that conteſt, ſecure from the hazard 
of recrimination, and the impeachment of con- 
fiſtency ; that they would firſt, by one deciſive 
preliminary reſolution, wipe off for ever the 
foul ſtigma that attaches to their character, and 
enter this novel career of vindiQtive juſtice with 
a mind unreproached, and a conſcience void of ef- 
fence. 

Until this be performed, it may be ſalutary, 
though not pleaſing, to revive occaſionally the 
memory of our ſubſiſting infamy, and to cor- 
rect the extravagancies of an enthuſiaſm which 
ought to diſpenſe bleſſings to human nature. 

Let us then confine to its juſt objects the 
operation of our ſenſibility : Let the outraged, 
afflicted African enjoy, as is moſt due, the firſt 
and faireſt fruits of Britiſh ſympathy : The tor- 
tured African, who, amidſt toil, and agony, 
and chains, lamenting the hardeſt lot of ſubju- 
gated man, lifts up a voice of feeble ſupplica- 
tion to a fellow-creature whom he has never 
offended, who has deprived him of liberty and 
all its joys, and in whoſe barbarous hands are 
the iſſues of his life, - he ſurely has the firſt 
claim to our tears as individuals, to our re- 
dreſs as a people; to him we muſt diſcharge 
the long-accumulated debt, before we can ſafe- 
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ly boaſt of our extraordinary feeling, or act 
from ſuch motives in the preſent cruſade. 

Let us then rather be diſcriminate and pro- 
greſſive in our humanity, than raſh and intem- 
perate in our vengeance : Let us rather turn the 
courſe of our generous ſympathies, and inſtant- 
ly perform an act of abſolute, indiſpenſable du- 
ty, which will coſt us nothing, than, upon the 
pretext of compaſſion alone, enter into a war, 
which .muſt impoveriſh and depopulate our 


country: Let us remember, that, while we are 


execrating the favage ferocity of civil aflaſſina- 
tion, the miſeries of thouſands brutalized by 
our edits, and the unexpiated blood of multi- 
tudes murdered by our means, {till cry to Hea- 
yen for vengeance on our heads !—that, while 


we are urged on, perhaps by German intrigue, | 
at the hazard of incalculable evils, with Britiſh 


blood and Britiſh treaſure, to commence a con- 
teſt of extirpation againſt the murderers of an 
European ſovereign, that the Princes of Africa 
are ſtill incited by our bribes, and enabled by 
our ammunition, to wage unrelenting war, far 
purpoſes the moſt horrid, againſt millions of 
the innocent and unprotected of 1nankind ! 
Were it allowable, before we enter into the 
argument itſelf, to abate the force of one preju- 
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dice by raiſing up another in a contrary direc- 
tion, it might not be wholly uninſtructive to 
enquire from what cauſe and for what purpo- 
ſes England has been thrown into this moſt 
critical ſituation ; it might be ſerviceable to ex- 
amine what mighty obligation we are under to 
the emperor and his-new ally; whether the war 


that threatened to deſolate the faireſt provinces 
of Europe, in the laſt ſummer, originated from 


the ambition of France, or the deſpotiſm of 
Germany; and whether the late conqueſt of 
the Netherlands was the long-ſettled plan of 
deliberate vengeance, or the reſult of a ſudden 
reſentment and provoked retaliation. | 
Theſe queſtions, for good reaſons, it might 
be uſeful to determine; for if upon the deci- 
ſion it ſhould appear, that the pacific intentions 
of France were alone defeated by the ſanguinary 


ambition of barbarous invaders, that the tran- 
_ quillity of Europe has been alone interrupted 
by the wild ſchemes of unprincipled deſpots, 


that armies and countries have already been 
waſted in the conteſt, that the baniſhment of 
thouſands, the confiſcation of their property, 
the depoſition and murder of their Sovereign, 
and all the gloomy horrors of civil rage and 
civil aſſaſſinatic n, have been the conſequence of 
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this unparalleled attempt of foreign powers up- 
on the lives and liberties of 25 millions of people, 
we ſurely ſhall be brought to regard with mix- 
ed ſentiments this complicated ſcene of guilt 
and horror, and to pour forth a juſt ſhare of in- 
dignation upon the primary movers of this in- 
fernal rout, whom, it ſeems, we are likely to 
aſſiſt indirectly in completing their barbarous 
and unrelenting cruſade. 

And even upon ſuppoſition of the neceſſity of 
a war, theſe ſuggeſtions might ſtill have a ſaluta- 
ry effect, not indeed by abating our ardor, or 
turning our prejudices againſt the conteſt, for 
this, if its neceſſity were proved, would be trea- 
cherous and baſe ; but by enabling us to form a 
clear idea of the ends and purpoſes for which 
alone, on our part, the war is undertaken, and 
to preſerve a juſt diſtinction between the objects 
we ought to propoſe to ourſelves, and the objects 
which the deſpotic powers of Germany propoſe 
to themſelves as the end of their conduct. 

If we confound theſe very different, nay op- 
polite circumſtances, and, after engaging in the 
diſpute, adopt all the plans and projects of 
German allies, —if we are to be made acceſſary 
to crimes perpetrated by their tyrannical ambi- 
tion, —if, forgetting our own particular cauſe 


of war, and our reſolution not to interfere in 
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the domeſtic affairs of France, we ſhould, ne- 
vertheleſs, exert all our efforts, in conjunction 
with powers combined profeſſedly, either total- 
ly to annihilate that country, or to reſtore the 
reſtleſs, intriguing, perfidious government, 
which it formerly poſſeſſed, —our character for 
honor and probity, as a nation, will be effaced; 
our ſpirit and freedom, as a people, will be de- 
ſtroyed ; and our only conſolation, as Engliſh- 
men, will be, that we ſuffer the innocent, un- 
conſcious dupes of miniſterial confidence, and 
Pruſſian intrigue. 

Theſe and ſimilar reaſonings might, 1 think, 
juſtly be urged, in order to inſpire us with 
temper, caution, and reſerve; to ſecure us 
from becoming, in any part of the buſineſs, the 
deſpicable inſtruments of German ambition; 
and to render us jealous of entering into any 
combination with powers whoſe pretexts for 
the war we know to be infamous, and whoſe 
object is totally diſtin& from that which ought 
to be our own. 

Explanations upon ſuch a ſubject never can 
divide the force, or miſlead the opinions, of 
the nation.—-The more clearly the people are 
taught to diſcern their intereſt, the more cou- 
rageouſly will they purſue it. Let miniſters 
point it out to them fairly and ingenuouſly, 

| without 
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without deceit or reſervation,—and they will 
cordially ſupport it with vigor and effect. 

If the abſolute right of declaring war, as, 
well as the inevitable neceſſity of exerciſing 
that right at preſent, be clearly made out. 


if negociation has been tried without ſucceſs, 
—if the ſole end of hoſtilities be diſtinctly 


aſcertained, —if the injury be fully proved, 
and the reparation juſtly proportioned,-— 
I ſhould not conceive that there exiſted a 
ſingle Engliſhman who would not moſt cheer- 
fully co-operate in preparing for the campaign. 

When theſe points are fully explained, and 
we are aſſured that we act juſtly upon our own 
quarrel, and not upon that of the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, a unanimity may be confi- 
dently hoped for; which, by a grand, magna- 
nimous diſplay of the national force, may ſpare 
the ſorrows of a protracted war, and ſecure to 
our beloved country the laſting enjoyments of 
commerce and peace. 

There is another topic already lightly allud- 
ed to, upon which a few remarks will not be 
unſeaſonable: It has no relation to the queſtion 
concerning the juſtice, but is intimately con- 
nected with that concerning the expediency, of a 
War. | | 

If our right of commencing hoſtilities ſhould 
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be proved ever ſo clearly, the conſideration of 
the policy of the meaſure, in the reported or 
real ſtate of the country, will become an object 
of moſt ſerious concern. That a war with 
France is neceſſary and inevitable, few will be 
bold enough to maintain: Suppoſing, however, 
for the ſake of argument, what is by no means 
granted, that, though we cannot plead an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, we may a juſtifying right, it 
remains for us to examine the probable conſe- 
quences of exerting this right in times and cir- 

cumſtances like the preſent. 
iſt, If the lower ranks of the country be 
really fo diſaffected as ſome profeſs to believe, 
with what views of utility can a war be com- 
menced againſt a people who are reported to 
maintain thoſe very notions, the popularity of 
which is the imputed cauſe of our inſurrections 
at home? Acting under the conviction of this 
circumſtance, what prudent ſtateſman would 
put the nation to the hazard of a war, in the 
proſecution of which, arms muſt neceſſarily be 
placed in the hands of thoſe who are thus ſup- 
poled to entertain opinions friendly to their 
enemies, and hoſtile to their own government ? 
The meaſure of a war, therefore, if diſcon- 
tents already prevail, has a manifeſt tendency 
to 


a 2s 
to aggravate the cauſe, and to render the ope- 
ration of them more dangerous and extenſive. 
2dly. If the lower ranks be not really diſaf- 

fected, a war may, even in this caſe, produce 
as dangerous an effect, by diſturbing the tran- 
quillity of the country, as in the former caſe, 
by encreaſing its diſcontents. Suppoſe the na- 
tion to be perfectly loyal, there is no reaſon to 
imagine it will give an implicit faith and ſup- 
port to a miniſtry who have ſuſpected its ho- 
nor, and traduced it as ſeditious; or that it 
will blindly follow, without examination, 
through the prolonged horrors of an impolitic 
war, thoſe men whoſe conduct, if the nation 
be loyal, muſt be accuſed of duplicity, and if 
ſeditious, muſt be expoſed to the charge of 
weak precipitation. 

Laſtly, Whatever be the preciſe fact reſpect- 
ing the exiſtence or non-exiſtence of ſeditious 
opinions in the country, of this there can be 
no doubt, that the principles of civil liberty 
and juſt government are every day better ex- 
plained and more generally underſtood. Sen- 
timents, favorable to the liberty and happineſs 
of the human race, gradually gain ground. 
Curioſity is awakened, by the very reſtraints 
which -falſe policy impoſes: The maſs of the 


people 
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people begin to be informed upon the ſubject; 
they reflect not only upon their rights, but 
their wrongs, —and, demeaning themſelves as 
peaceable citizens, encourage a reaſonable 


hope, that, in their applications to a juſt le- 


giſlature, they will meet with ſatisfactory re- 
dreſs. Thus public opinion, like the blood in 
the natural body, circulates ſilently and unper- 
ceived; and, like that fluid which ſupports 
animal life, its effects will be to enliven and 
regenerate the political ſyſtem. 

Is then a war intended to controul this dif- 
fuſion of opinion, and to reſtrain the liberty of 
thought itſelf : prepoſterous attempt! Opi- 
nion is ever ſtrengthened by oppoſition : Often 
has the world been deluged in innocent 
blood to arreſt its progreſs—the undertaking 
has been vain. Error itſelf acquires force from 
perſecution: How much more ſhall truth be 
invigorated by intolerant reſiſtance ! 

Its friends have nothing to fear in its behalf; 
for it has ſurvived the ravages of war, the in- 
ſults of bigotry, and the tortures of inquiſition. 
— The armies of deſpotiſm may capture towns, 


diſmantle , fortifications, and lay whole king- 


doms under contribution; but, in this enlight- 
ened age, they will hardly be able to enforce 


conviction 
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convictiun by the ſword, or to ſubdue the high- 
minded efforts of ſteady, perſevering liberty. 
This, therefore, being an inconteſtible fact, 
that political ſubjects are daily better under - 
ſtood by the people at large, experience aſſures us, 
that war, inſtead of preventing diſcuſſion, will 
only inflame the temper with which it is defir- 
able thefe ſubjects ſhould be examined, and that 
a war againſt the ſentiments of mankind will be 
of all wars the moſt dangerous and unpopular. 
The people begin to reflect, that, even in the 
moſt juſt conteſts, the triumphs of victory are 
tranſient, the benefits of it uncertain, the 
means of attaining it ſhocking to all true feel- 
ing; and that after joy, riot, and acclamation, 
they return home to labour and to wzetched- 
neſs, to bewail, amidſt viſionary glory, the loſs 
of their friends, the ſcarcity of ſubſiſtence, and 
the increaſe of taxation. They at length ſee 
into the folly, wickedneſs, and miſery of thoſe 
conteſts in which they themſelves, except as 
ſufferers, are rarely concerned. They regard” 
their grievances with the honeſt feelings of re- 
ſpectful ſubjects; they apply themſelves to dif- 


cover the cauſe from which they ariſe, and 


daily becoming more enlightened and more im- 
portunate, will wiſely recur to legal means of 
obtaining 


£67 
obtaining that upon which the ſalvation of the 
country depends, a timely and temperate reform. 
| Till, therefore, proofs are laid before us of 
the abſolute neceſſity of a war, (when they are, 
it will be our buſineſs to canvaſs them) ſuch re- 
flections as have been ſtated above may proba- 
bly have a beneficial effect. They will tend to 
inſpire us with a ſenſe of our real ſituation, to 
keep the public opinion ſtraight till the day 
of deciſion, to aſcertain the chief points which 
"ought to regulate our verdict, to allay the fer- 
| vor by direQing the courſe of our inflamed hu- 
| | manity, and thus gradually to ſuperinduce that 
3 " temper of mind, which, in the preſent moſt 
awful criſis, it is no leſs our intereſt than our 
| 4 to poſſeſs. 
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